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VOL. IV. HUDSON, SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1828. No. 24, 
: " «66 Prompt to improve and to invite, 
6¢ We blend instruction with delight.”—PorE. 
POPULAR TALES. | Edgar and Emily at this time were mar- 


oe ———EEEE 





_—— —_—————| ried and comfortably settled ; Mrs. Raymond, 
** To virtue ifthese Tales persuade, ‘her husband being dead, living with them, and 
ee ___| intending to make their house her permanent 


-- -——- - —_ — - ——- 


voR THE RURAL REpository. |#bode. They all hastened on the wings of 


MAati , ‘affection to sympathise with and succour the 

atitya Mapymony, ‘helpless Matilda. Her meeting with her 

OR ONE OF MY GRANDMOTHER'S STORIES+ = | mother and sister can be better imagined than 
(Concluded.) 


‘described. As for Edgar, no entreaties could 
“ And now, Clara, if you can reconcile your- prevail upon her to see him—‘ I cannot—I 
self to this matter-of-fact marriage, I will pro- will nov—she wildly exclaimed in answer to 
ceed with my story, first premising, however, | the fond persuasions of Emily—‘ I should sink 
to satisfy a little your love for the romantic,) beneath his glance—one look would annihilate 
that the conduct of Matilda was not without its me forever !’ [t was not ull he stepped into the 
effects on the future happiness of Edgar, and carriage that was to convey them to his home, 
that his love for Emily partook not of the ar- which was henceforth to be hers, that they 
dour, that characterised his first and boyish af- met; and then the unhappy and highly ner- 
fection, He was drawn to her by the sympa-| vous Lady Dashwood, shrieking hid her face 
thy she could not avoid evincing for his suffer- in her hands and sunk fainting on the bosom 
ings, and she, unconsciously, let her pity ripen) of her sister. 
into love for the sufferer, whom she had hith-| — « The remainder of my story must be brief ; 
erto regarded only with the affection ofa sister.| time and your patience would fail me, were I 
* Bui to return to Matilda—though her mo- to enter into a detail of the suffering experien- 
ments of reflection were few, and the whisper- ced by every member, though in different de- 
ings of conscience were in a measure drowned yrees, of this litle family ; and all proceeding 
in the syren strains of pleasure, while she was from the false ideas which the vanity and 
hastening with feverish impatience from one) pride, too fondly indulged, of one individual 
gay scene to another; yet there were mo-| led her to entertain respecting the value to be 
ments in which she deeply felt the insuffi- attached to wealth and its glittering appen- 
ciency of the pageantry and adulation, by|/dages. That more than a competency is not 
which she was surrounded, to administer to! necessary to the advancement of our happiness, 
her happiness, in which she would gladly have} unless indeed it be employed in the alleviation 


exchanged it all, to have merited her own ap-/| of human suffering, the experience of the opu- 
probation—to have ‘gained the unadulterated) lent can testify. 


affection of a sincere and virtuous bheart.—)|  « gome are, and must be greater than the rest, 

Then would she contrast the mild and amiable | More rich, more wise; but who infers from hence 
disposition of Edgar, with the low vices and| Thatsuch are happier, shocks all common sense.’ 
ungovernable temper of the man whom she| And surely the quantum of happiness enjoyed 
had chosen for. her husband, and bitterly la-| by those, who revel in all the fancied enjoy- 
ment the blind infatuation that had led her to| ments of high life, at the expense of reducing 
dash from her lips, the cup of bliss which «| themselves to beggary, or of rioting upon the 
beneficent Providence had placed at her dispo-| property of others, cannot render them objects 
sal, and sacrifice her own happiness, and per-'to be envied. But this is to you a tedious 
haps that of the injured Edgar, at the shrine | digression—it cannot be expected that the 
of an unhaliowed ambition to partake of the! moralizing of an old woman should awaken 
pleasures, and move in the gay circles of the) much interest in the bosoms of such youthful 
fashionable world. But even these empty) auditors. 

pleasures were destined to be of short derntion.| * The health of Matilda was evidently rapid- 
The profligate Sir Harry, after having, through | ly declining ; her dread of seeing Edgar grad- 
his extravagance and dissipation, squandered | ually diminished ; she became habituated to 
the patrimony he had inherited from his an-| his presence, and seemed to derive consolation 
cestors, fell a victim to his intemperate habits ;| from his society. And when Emily, mindful 
leaving the wretched Matilda, at the age of|of the look of compassion with which he could 
twenty-two with a broken constitution, the} not help regarding the wasted form and pallid 
mother of a sickly infant, and destitute of pe-|face of Matilda, contrasted her, (in her own 
cuniary resources. , estimation) plain features with those of the stil! 
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‘beautiful invalid, she fancied that had it not) I could depart in peace—one word of advice 
been for her own precipitate marriage her and [ have done. Even inthis favoured coun- 
sister might yet have been happy. ‘try, where I fondly hoped to find a true repub- 
‘‘ It was a bitter reflection to one, to whose fican simplicity in mannersand apparel, luxury 
affectionate heart it ever seemed to give plea- and its attendant train of evils are fast springing 
sure, when she could promote the happiness of up; checking in their growth, by their baleful 
her friends by sacrificing even her dearest en- influence, the best affections of the heart. 
joyments; but one altogether unavailing, and And though a portion of this world’s goods 
that only served to unnerve her mind, unfit her is highly desirable ; yet, by the fate of Matilda, 
‘for the discharge of her duties, and add to their by the misery she brought upon her friends, 
affliction :—For Matilda was fast hastening to I conjure you, let not riches and the prospects 
that bourne, ‘where the wicked cease from ofa fine establishment influence you in your 
troubling and the weary be at rest ;” the hectic choice of a partner for life. 
flush was even then ready to mantle upon her} “Clara, to you I would more particularly 
cheek, her eyes beamed with an unnatural | speak, for knowing the affectionate disposition 
lustre which too plainly told that Consumption, | of Agnes, I am persuaded she can never for a 
that fell destroyer of the young and lovely, had! moment think of any thing as a compensation 
fastened upon her vitals; and ere the seasons for the absence of affection in the married 
in their beautiful succession had again vanished | ‘state; while I fear that even now you hesitate 
in their course, the spirit of my penitent child | between James Matthews, whose vices render 
fied its clayey tenement, [ trust to wing its way him incapable of a permament attachment, 
to a purer and a happier sphere ” jand one, who, though not rich, possesses talent 
“ Your child !—dearest grandmother, was | ‘and merit sufficient to recommend him to your 
Matilda your child?”—inquired Agnes, with) favour, and who if I mistake not, has already 
almost breathless anxiety. won your heart. — Have you seriously reflected, 


© She was indeed, and your mother, my be-| on the immense sacrifice of feeling which you 


loved Agnes !” ‘must make for the paltry consideration of 
“ The mot wig of Agnes! you do not mean dressing and living in a more expensive style, 

so grandmother ?” said Clara. than you do at present, or than you probabl 
ag y Pp y 


* But I do—and the Edgar and Emily of| will, should you marry the man of your choice?” 
my story were your parents, Clara; to them| “Enough, say no more!” exclaimed the 
was Agnes bequeathed by her mother, whose reckless Clara, “I am convinced the one to 
dying wish it was, that they should allow her) whom you have reference is a paragon of per- 
to bear their name, and adopt her as their| fection; in that, dear grandmother, we are 


own.” jagreed; but | hope you do not expect me to 
“ Then Clara and I are not sisters,” mur-; make myself such adowdy looking thing as 
mured the weeping Agnes, | Mary Irwin.the poor cousin of Mr, Matthews.” 


‘No my child—but though not sisters by; “ Dowdy looking thing !—Clara, 1 am sorry 
the ties of nature, I hope you will ever be uni-' to hear you express yourself so disrespectful- 
ted by the sull stronger bonds of sympathy and ly of one whom I highly esteem; though 
affection. | Mary pays not so much attention to her dress 

* But for my unwittingly betraying mysecret|as she did in her earlier and happier days, I 

sooner than I intended, and your consequent | doubt whether either you ur Agnes would have 
interruption, I should have told you ere this,) borne the misfortunes which have fallen to 
that, after the death of Matilda, her bereaved her lot with equal resignation—I would wish 
fricnds, with that restlessness peculiar to! you to attire yourselves decently and neatly, 
the unbappy, deterniined on leaving the scene | but not with gaudiness or unnecessary expense ; 
of their sufferings and embarking for America, | to be brief, not to make an idol of your dress : 
to bury themselves and their sorrows in its|and I think her own natural good sense, aided 
wilds. It isnow fifteen years since we crossed by the judgment of riper years, will lead 
the Atlantic and settled in this place; thenjeven my thoughtless Clara to adopt my 
but a wilderness,though now a flourishing little opinion and comply with my wishes on this 
Village. In that time death, that ever seems | subject.” 
to delight in reversing ‘our nature’s kindlier! Reader, the lips from which so often flowed 
doom,’ has removed my children, and left me./the accents of instruction have long since 
who should first have been gathered to the ceased to move—she who was wont to direct 
tomb, to mourn their departure. Some of my wayward steps aright, is now mouldering 
these circumstances, my children, occurred;in the dust; and the lapse of nearly twenty 
before your remembrance, and of the rest you|years has transformed her wild grandaughter 
must retain but a faint recollection; but to|into a sober matron surrounded by a growing 
me, they seem as the events of but yesterday. | family, consisting principally of daughters, lor 

** And now, my dear girls,the sands of my life} whose amusement and instruction she has 
are nearly spent, and were it not for the thought | ‘penned the last story of her revered Grand- 
of leaving you without kindred in a strange | mother. CLARA. 
land, though I trust not altogether friendless,} Caz. Alarch 8, 1828 
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*ROM A LATE NUMBER OF THE LONDON MIRROR. | The moon again shone forth. It was the 


{11 ‘knight on his coal-black steed. 
. The Biack Wuight. | Jtisthe knight of the forest,” shrieked 
—** The dark knight of the forest, 


? ‘. : 
So from bis armour nam’d and sable helm, | Bertha, and hid her fuce with her trembling 
Whose unbared vizor mortal never saw.” — hands, Count Gondibert shuddered, and laid 
‘his hand on the lady’s bridle to lead her away ; 

The storm still raged with unabated violence, ! but the knight also laid his hand upon it. and 
and the wind, asit howled around him, dashed! jt fell from that of the count. Count Gondi- 
to and fro the waving plumes upon the helmet) bert spoke not, the Lady Bertha trembled with 
of the knight; but he heeded it not, and con: | affright, and the knight in silence led the pal- 
tinued to urge his coal-black steed towards | frey towards the castle gates, and paused, for 
the dark and gloomy forest. The wind stayed) the horn of warning hung on the side where 
ils fury for a space. and the moon broke sud-! the black Knight rode and no one dared to 
denly between two warring clouds, as if she approach it. Fora moment they were immo- 
would have calmed, with her soft holy light,! yable, but at last the knight raised the horn 
the furious tempest that was raging around. to his lips. 

That momentary light gave to view the; ‘The tones pierced the Lady Bertha’s heart. 
knight, upon his coal-black steed, entering! They seemed mysteriously to awaken remem- 
the precincts of the forest. As darkness again! brance of past scenes—feelings of mingled 
closed, the sound of approaching steeds was! pleasure and of pain. She felt as if the spirits 
heard, and a deep hoarse voice exclaimed : pee she had once loved were hovering 

** Curses on the storm—is there no place of around her, to guard her from the evils of a 
shelter nearer than your father’s house, lady £”’}turbulent world, from which her pure soul 

‘¢ Swear not,Count Gondibert, lest you bring! would gladly have fled forever. 
down heaven’s vengeance onourhesds. There} JVhese feelings overpowered her already 
is no place of shelter save this forest, and 1 agitated mind, and when the gates were open- 
will not enter it.” ‘ed, she was taken in an almost insensible state 

“ Why fear you this. fair lady ?” reptied the! fiom her saddle. The knight on his coal 
other, * am I not here to guard and protect: black steed slowly retraced his way towards 
you? Can you fear the straggling bandits that) the forest, and Baron Adelbret, receiving his 
infest it £” fainting daughter in his arms, eagerly inquired 

* It Is no human power I fear, my lord,” ihe cause of the situation in which he beheld 
replied the soft voice; “it Isa shuddering | her. Count Gondibert related the adventure.— 
dread of another kind. Hast thou forgotten) [he Baron looked disturbed, and asked wheth- 
the legend of the forest, how a brave knight) the knight wore sable armour, and rode a 
was basely murdered there, returning to bis black horse. 
young and lovely bride, by a revengeful and * He did,” replied Count Gondibert. 
disappointed rival? I cannot enter it, my lord;; «PD idst thou remember to utter a prayer ?” 
Vil rather brave the fury of the storm. Hark !—= asked the Baron solemnly. 
hark !—the sound of horses feet is beating in} Count Gondidert started. 
in the forest.” | Beware of that knight Count Gondibert. 

Count Gondibert listened, but before he had! Canst thou forget the tradition, that the fate 
time to prepare lor defence, there was a rush | of thy house depends on such a form? Shouldst 
from its dark bosom, and in a moment they! thou meet him three times, and forget to ut- 
were surrounded by horsemen. ‘The lady ter a prayer, thou art lost.” 

Bertha shrieked.—Count Gondibert drew his} [he Count remained in gloomy silence. 
sword, and called on his attendants to defend) Phe baron now dismissed Bertha, who had 
themselves. They quickly drew forth their revived, to her chamber, and turning towards 
fire-arms, but fear or the darkness prevented) the count, he inquired what progress he had 
them from making a vigorous defence against! made in Bertha’s affections during the time 
their assailants, and they began to give way.' of their residence towether at the castle of her 
One of the robbers laid his hand upon tie) uncle, whence they had just returned. Count 
bridle of the Lady Bertha’s palfrey, while Gondibert contracted his brows and fire flashed 
Count Gondibert in vain endeavored to defend! from under them, and he answered in a haugh- 
and release her; but it was done by enother) y tone, that the Lady Bertha had peremptorily 
hand. One blow trom a strange sword severed | refused to listen to his suit, and he feared he 
the arm from the body, and the Lady Bertha’s) must aspire to no more than her friendship. 
steed was released. On all sides the banditu | “ Her love,” addcd he, witha bitter smile, 
felt the power of a strong arm, but darkness | « still appears to be buried in the grave of the 
prevented them from distinctly seeing the | page.” 

form which dealt those strokes of death.! ‘The baron frowned, but smoothing his fea 
Unprepared for this attack, from the fecble ture, he said : 

resistance which had at first been made, ter-| “ ]t is nearly a year, Count Gondibert, 
for seized the banditti, and they fled before! since the mysterious death of Albert, and 
that arm ef power, | Bertha may surely now he won to think of a 
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lover more befitting her than an unknown boy. ! deepening in her mind, and sad thoughts— 
She speaks not of him, she seems to lament | which filled her eyes with tears—came crowd- 
him not.” ing fast upon her. 

The baron was here interrupted by the soft, “Ah! Matilda, said she, as they proceeded, 
sound of a lute, und Bertha’s voice was heard) * how like is this shade to my darkened life! 
singing, in tones of deep feeling, the following I have left the morning-light of joy behind, 
song: and there remains for me but the night of 

; 199 

This mournful heart can dream of naught but thee, grief ere . 

As with slow steps among these shades I move, P At that moment she felt herself enveloped 

And hear the nightingale from tree to tree ‘Ina close covering which obscured her sight 


Sighing, | love!—L love! and stifled her voice—she heard the shriek of 

This mournful heart wakes to one thought alone, Matilda, but she heard no more, for a powcer- 

That still our fatal parting will renew ; ful arm was thrown around her ; she was hur- 

To hear that bird when spring’s last eve is gone, ried along, placed ona steed before a horse- 
Sighing, adieu ‘—adieu ! | man, and borne swiftly away, 

The baron said no more and the conference’ Long did they ride at a rapid pace, but the 

was broken up. / horseman paused, and removing the covering 


The following morning, Count Gondibert @ little, he raised some wine to Bertha’s lips ; 
sought an interview with lady Bertha, and re- she turned her head aside, and refused to 
newed his suit; but she repulsed him with drink it. “ Take it,” said the horseman, * it 
indignation and displeasure at his thus break- may belp —— you in w hat = have yet 
8 through the portage a he had made re ae . . ae at a oo 

er, never to resume the hated subject. The She, tor whatam i Gcoomed! Lell me, te 
count sprung on his steed, and galloped from; ™&s by all your hopes of heaven, for what t am 
en agua oe ig gree —- in his oe “ete me ae Bont thee, “a 

reast. bsorbed in his dark reflections, he Gespalr- “° Innocence should never Gespalr .« 
drew near the forest, without observing that} said the horseman sternly, and again raised the 
he did so. wine to her lips. 

“She shall be mine,” exclaimed he aloud His words insensibly infused courage into 
$6 were all the powers of darkness leagued | the bosom of Bertha; and raising her thoughts 
against me.” to heaven, she took the offered beverage, to 

6c They may assist thee ~~ said a deep voice renew her fast failing strength. At length 
behind him. He looked up—the knight on | they stopped and she was taken from the steec 
his coal-black steed was there—he shrunk back | PY — pores ° hor n was sounded low, 
and muttered a prayer, though prayer was a/ and she heard the clanking of the chains ot u 
stranger to his lips. In silence he rode, and|drawbridge letting down, She shuddered, 
the black knight by his side, tll he arrived at, but remembering the words of the horseman, 
his own castle gates, when the knight slowly | Innocence should never desfiair, she made no 
retraced his way to the forest. resistance, and suffered herself to be led 

A superstitious terror scarcely now permit-| ac!oss the bridge, into what she imagined to 
ted Count Gondibert to leave his castle, lest he be the court yard of a castle. A door was 
should again encounter the black knight ; but opened, and her conductor led her down a 
it did not hinder him from laying plans for the flight of steps. “Oh, heaven! thought she, 
accomplishment of his diabolical purposes. |“ 1S It toa dungeon I am to be taken {” but 

“ My mind is sad to-day,” said Bertha to she spoke not. After descending some steps 
her attendant, “and I feel a wish to recline, they kept upon level ground, then ascended a 
on the banks of the dark-rolling Danube, the long stair case; and her guide put a key into 
deep shade of its trees will be in accordance | @ door which Seemed to bar their further pro- 
with the sadness of my soul.” | gress. He opened it, and drawing Bertha 

“ Ah! my lady,” repiied Matilda, “TI too; within, said, * You may remove the bandage,” 
feel this heaviness upon me, as if some misfor-_| but before she could do SO, he had retreated 
tune were impending over us; but I shrink | and locked the door behind him. 
from the thoughts of that sombre spot, which | In place ofa dungeon, she how found weenie 
without increasing our cheerfulness, must lay 'n 4 magnificient apartment.—She gazed round 
us open toa thousand dangers. Go not to it,| ber In astonishment, but something like the 
my lady; rather from the secure battlements truth flashed upon mer enema she exclaimed, 
of your father’s castle let us look out upon the | : Rather to a dungeon !” She now threw her- 
surrounding rich variety of prospect, which s¢!f upon a couch, and endeavored to strength- 
eannot fail to cheer and revive our drooping} ¢? her mind for what she expected would soon 
spirits.” But Bertha would not listen to Mia follow ; but she was interrupted in her reflec 
tilda’s remonstrances, and turned their steps/ tons by the opening of a door at the other end 
towards the dark stream. ori the apartment. A female entered and ap- 


Scarcely were they in the shades of the for-| proached Bertha, who knew not in what light 





est, whose boughs waved mournfully in the} consider her, as she appeared to be too ele- 
sighing breeze, when Bertha felt the gloom|gantly attired for an attendant. “ Why am i 























here ?” asked Bertha, rising with some haugh- 
uness in her air; * and who dares thus to 
treat a daughter of the Baron Adelbret ?” 
‘The female made no reply to her questions, 
but surveyed Bertha with a scrutinizing glance 
and the result of her observations was evident- 
ly not pleasure. There was something about 
this female which made Bertha shrink, and 
turn away from her gaze. The dark foreign 
look, the large black eye of fire, the compres- 
sed lip for a moment alarmed Bertha; but 
the dignity of innocence could not forsake her ; 
and, offended at the insolent survey, she turned 
her clear but dove-like eyes upon her. The 
bold eye sunk under that calm look. 

‘‘For what purpose am I here {” repeated 
Bertha. “1 am appointed to attend you,” 
replied the female, * not to answer your ques- 
tions—Supper waits; will it please you to 
partake of it??? Bertha only waved her hand 
in silence, and aguin sunk upon the sofa in 
tears. “ Here is your apartment, when you 
choose to retire,” opening a door near where 
Bertha sat. 

Bertha made no reply; and, witha haughty 
step, the other left the room.—On entering 
the chumber, she examined every window and 
door, but they were all firmly secured—there 
lay no hope that way ; and, throwing herself 
down on the couch without undressing, her 
weary spirit was soon calmed in deep sleep. 
Bertha awoke not till the morning was far ad- 
vanced ; and.soon after,the female she had seen 
the preceding evening entered, and inquired 
how she resied. 

“| rested well,” said Bertha. 

“What! did terror and despair not keep 
you from rest?” inquired she, with a con- 
temptuons smile. ‘Innocence should never 
despair!” suid Bertha calmly. 

‘Lhe eyes of the female flashed fire, and she 
looked steadfastly upon Bertha, whose serene 
innocent countenance indicating no reproof. 
she resumed her composure, and showed 
Bertha into an adjoining room. 

(Concluded in our next.) 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


‘¢ He travels and expatiates as the bee 
‘6 From flower to flower, so he fromland to Jand.” 





Spark's vescription of the File. 

1 made my tour from Alexandria by water, 
and entered the Nile by the western branch 
of the mouths of the river, I was five days 
coming to Cairo, but this passage is generally 
made in four, and sometimes im three days. 
You have heard and read much of the Nile. 
and so had J, but when I saw it, I could not, 
conceive it tobe the same. What eyes do 
travellers see with. Are they fools or rogues?! 
For Heaven’s sake hear the plain truth of it. 
First, in regard to its size. Obvious compar- 
isons in such cases are good. Doyou know 
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the river Connecticut ? Of all the rivers I have 
seen, it most resembles thatin size. Itis a 
little wider and may on that account better 
compare with the Thames. ‘This is the 
mighty, the sovereign of rivers, the vast Nile, 
that has been metamorphosed into one of the 
wonders of the world, Let me be careful how 
I read, and above all how I read ancient his- 
tory. You have heard and read too much of 
its inundations. It the thousands of large 
and small canals from it, andthousands of men 
and machines employed to transfer by artificial 
means, the water of the Nile to the meadows 
on its banks, if this be the inundation that is 
meant, itis true; any other is false. It is 
not an inundating river.” 
a 
A Grecian Feroine. 

Sophia Condulin.o wasthe wife of an officer of 
distinction who fell during the siege of Misso- 
longhi. When the Turks entered the town 
she was among the crowd who sought \o escape 
the fury ofthe enemy by quitting the walls, ac- 
companied by her son and duughier. They had 
not proceeded far,when the mother perccived a 
party of Turks coming towards them: horri- 
fied at the fate which was about to befai her 
daughter, a beautiful girl of 16, she turned to 
her son, who was armed, and told him to shoot 
his sister, lest she should become a Victim 
of Mussulman brutality ?—The youth instantly 
obeyed the dreadful mandate, drew a pistol 
from his girdle, and lodged the contents, four 
large slugs in his siste:’s head, when she fell 
to the ground, apparently a lifeless corpse, 
Thus relieved fiom a charge which the mother 
could not preserve, herself and son endeavored 
to take refuge in a cavern. Just as they were 
entering it, a grape shot struck the boy inthe 
leg. Scarcely had the mother procecded in 
dragging him after her, than a piguet of Turk- 
ish cavalry came up; One of the party drawing 
forth a pistol, pointed it ot the temple of poor 
Sophia, who suddenly rising up, looked sternly 
at the Turk, and exclaimed “ Barbarian ! co 
not you see that lam a womsn!” ‘Lhis appeal 
had the desired effect, and both the mother and 
son were spared to be conducted into slavery. 
The most extraordinary part of this story re- 
mains to be told. Being among the two hun- 
dred ransomed by the continental Greek com- 
mittees,they were sent over to Cortu and placed 
with the others. Judge of the mother’s aston- 
ishment on finding that her imaginary mur- 
dered daughter was among the number.— 
To be brief, on perceiving she was a female, 
the Turks carried her back to Missolonghi, 
bound up her wounds, which had all the ap- 
pearance of being mortal, but she recovered, 
ind her story having attracted the attention of 
the ransoming agents, the interesting Cresula 
was rescued from bondage, and, what is more, 
thus singularly destined to be once more re- 
stored to the arms of her disconsolate 





iparent.——Blaguiere’s Letters from Greece 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 
‘* In pleasure seek for something new.” 
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A Hew Hewed. 

It was observed that a certaincovetous rich 
man never invited any one to dine with him. 
“I will lay a wager, (says a wag) I get an 
invitation from him.” ‘The wager being 
accepted, he goes the next day to this rich man’s 
house, about the time he was known to sit down 
to dinner, and tells the servant that he must 
speak with his master immediately, for that 
he could save him a thousand pounds, * Sir, 
(says the servant to his master) here is a man 
in a great hurry to speak with you, who says 
he can save you a thousand pounds.” Out 
comes the master, *“ what is that you say, sir, 
that you can save me athousand pounds ?” 
‘¢ Yes sir, I can, but I see you are at dinner : 
I will go myself and dine, and call again.” “ O 
pray sir, come in and take dinner with me.”— 
** Sir, I shall be troublesome.” “ Not at all.’’ 
The invitation was accepted. As soon as din- 
ner was over, and the family retired, * Well, 
Sir, (says the man of the house) now to our 
business. Pray let me know how I am to save 
this thousand pounds?” Why Sir, (said 
the other) I hear you have a daughter to dis- 
pose ofin marriage,” * I have.” “ And that 
you intend to portion her with ten thousand 
pounds.” “I doso.” Why then Sir, let 
me have her, and I will take her with nine 
thousand.” The master of the house instantly 
rose in a passion, and turned him out of doors. 





—_——__—— 


An Expensive Job—A gentleman passing 
a country church while under repair, observed 
to one of the workman, that he thought it 
would be an expensive job. 

* Why yes,” replied he, “ but in my opinion 
we shall accomplish what our minister has 
endeavored to do for the last 30 years in vain.” 

‘© What is that ?” said the gentleman, 

** Why bring all the parish to repentence.” 


a 


A curious case occurred here some few 
years ago. Two fellows were observed by a 
patrol sitting on a lamp post, in the new road, 
and on closely watching them, he observed 
that one was tying up the other, (who offered 
no resistance,) bythe neck. ‘The patrol inter- 
posed to prevent such a strange kind of won- 
der, and was assailed by both, and pretty con- 
siderably beaten for his good offices. The 
watchmen, however, poured in, and the par- 
ties were secured. On examination the next 
morning, it appeared that the men had been 
gambling; that one had lost all his money to 
the other, and had at last proposed to stake bis 
clothes. The winner demurred, observing 
that he could not strip his adversary naked in 
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the event of his losing. “Oh” replied the 
other, * do not give yourself any uneasiness 
about that. If I lose I shall be unable to live, 
and you shall bang me, and take my clothes 
after lam dead, as! shall then, you know, 
have no occasion for them.” The proposed 
arrangement was assented too ; and the Icllow, 
having lost, was quietly submitting tothe terms 
of the treaty, when he was interrupted by the 
patrol, whose impertinent interference he so 
angrily resented.— London papier. 
—— 

Conveyance of Sound.—The wide spread 
sail of a ship, rendered concave by a gentle 
breeze, is a good collector of sound. It hap- 
pened once on board of a ship sailing along the 
coast of Brazil, 100 miles from land, that the 
person on deck, when passing a particular spot 
always heard most distinctly the sound of bells 
varying as in human rejoicings. All on board 
listened and were convinced, but the pheno- 
menon was mysterious and inexplicable. 
Months afterwards, by comparing notes, it was 
ascertained, that at the time of the observation, 
the bells of the city at St. Salvador,on the Brazil- 
ian coast, had been ringing on the occasion of 
a festival; the sound therefore, favoured by a 
gentle wind, had travelled over 100 miles 
of smooth water, and had been brought to a 
focus by the sail in the particular situation on 
the deck where it was listened to. Itappears 
from this that a machine might be constructed 
having the same relation to sound that a tele- 
scope has to light. 

—— 

The Dog.—LWLeonard Solikoffed, a Swiss 
Nobleman, who went to Paris on the conclusion 
of the Swiss Union as Ambassador, had a large 
dog, whom, on his departure, he ordered to be 
shut up for eight days. The dog was so; yet, 
at the end of eight days, traced his way to Paris 
(400 miles,) and on the day of audience made 
his way all covered with mud, and leaped up 
mad for joy upon his master. In the family 
castle at Thuringlia, there is a painting of the 
storys The dog istheonly animal that dreams ; 
he and the elephant the only animal that under- 
stand looks; the dog is the only quadruped 
that has been brought to speak. Dogs are 
put to an amazing variety of uses. In Otaheite 
they are generally fattened on breadfruit for 
eating ; in Kamschatka they are used for draw- 
ing sledges; in Upper India for beasts of 
burden—as mules and packhorses: by the 
Jesso Islanders for fishing. Blumenbach 
rather thinks that all the varieties of dogs do 
not come from one original sor.—2,. J7, Gaz. 

== 

Scrafi.—it is very strange that no estimate 
is made of any creature, except ourselves, but 
by its proper qualities. He has a magnificent 
house, so many thousand pounds a year, is the 
common way of estimating men; tho’ these 
things are about them, not in them, and make 
no part of their character. 





































































1 Coquetie-——A coquette is one that is never 
to be persuaded out of the passion she has to 
please, nor out of the good opinion of her beau- 
ty. Time and years she regards as things 
that only wrinkle and decay other women ; 
forgets that age is written in her face, and that 
the same dress which became her when she 
was young now only makes her look the older. 
Affectation cleaves to her even in sickness, and 
psin; she dies in a high head and coloured 
ribbons. —Brayere, 

contiipainee 

Cornwallis —We met with the following an- 
ecdote in a British Magazine of 1782. When 
Cornwallis dined with Gen. Washington for 
the first time, Rochambean, being asked for 
a toast, gave the * United States.” Washing- 
ton gave “* The King of France ;” Cornwallis 
gave “ The King,” but Washington, in put- 
ting the Toast, added, “ of England—and con- 
fine him there, and I'll drink him in a full 
bumper,” (filling his glass till it run over.)| 
What a pity that many of our modern peppery 
toast makers do not copy the good feeling and 
gentlemanly moderation of such illustrious 
examplars. 

—— 

Some company in Ireland disputing relative 
to the quickness of reply ascribed to the lower 
orders of that country, it was resolved to put 
the matter to the test in the person of a clown, 
who was approaching them: * Pat,” said one 
of the gentleman, * if the devil was to come 
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and determine to have one of us, which do} 
you think he would take!” Me to be| 
sure;” ‘“why so?” “ Because he knows he 
can have your honor at any time.” 
a | 
Sir William Gouch.—Nothing is unworthy 
of publication which may convey a useful les-} 
son to mankind.—When Sir William Gouch| 
was governor of Virginia, being in conversa- 
tion with a gentleman in a street in the city of! 
Williamsburg, he returned the salute of a poor 
negro, who was passing by about his master’s| 
business. * Sir,’ said the gentleman, * does| 
your honor descend so far as tosalute aslave ?” 
* Why, yes,” replied the governor, ** 1 cannot 
suffer a man of his condition to exceed me in| 
good manners.” 


—>>- 


As Sir Walter Scott was riding with a friend 





near Abbotsford, a short time since, they came 
to agate, which an Irish beggar, who happen- | 
ed to be near hastened to open. Sir Walter | 
was desirous of rewarding his civility with a| 
sixpence ; but finding he had no coin so small, | 
he said, * Here, my good fellow, here is a| 
shilling for you: but mind, you owe me six- 
pence.” ‘ God bless your Eonor,” exclaimed 
Pat, * may your Honor live till I pay you.” 
— 

A Compliment.—A more elegant compliment 
was perhaps never paid even in the peculiar 
Lind of politeness, than that involved in the 





reply of the celebrated Mercier, to the modest 
author of a very affecting tragedy, who begged 
he would tell him what faults he observed in 
the work,—** How could I see any faults? My 
spectacles were always too wet to discern 
them.” 
Oliver Cromwell, while carrying on a war in 
Scotland, was riding near Glasgow at the head 
of a body of horse. A Scotch soldier, planted 
on a high wall, took the opportunity to fire at 
him, but missed him. Oliver, without slack- 
ening or drawing his rein, turned round and 
said, “* Fellow, if any trooper of mine had 
missed such a mark, he should have an hun- 
dred lashes.” He did not even order the man 
to be seized, and he made his escape. A rare 
example of true courage. 
pS ——— 


SUMMARY. 


—<— 








Mr. James Hyatt, treasurer of the Hudson Greek 
Fund, received during last week, through the hands o1 
Peter B. Barker, $106, from the workmen employed in 
the Hudson Print Works, $50 from Edward P. Liv 
ingstor, 

The Ladies’ Greek Committee, have received $241, 
79 from sundry individuals in cash and goods—and 1100 
yds. of cloth from the geutlemens’ Corresponding Com 
mittee, 

Fire.—The cotton Factory belonging to the Beaver 
Company, at Millville in this county, was entirely con 
sumed by fire on the morning of the 10th inst. Loss 
estimated at $30,000; on which 9,000 was insured in 
Albany. It is supposed to have been caused by 
friction. 

Fire at Albany.—On Thursday morning last a fire 
broke out in Beaver-street in Albany, which consumed 
an entire block, consisting principally of wooden build- 
ings, to the number of thirty, exclusive of sheds, stables, 
shops, &ec. 

The Worcester Talisman.—A neat and tastefully 
arranged little miscellany, receutly received. ‘The first 
number contains a handsome engraving of Fanueil 
Hall Market,and we understand it is often to be similarly 
ornamented.—This work will continue to be published 
semi-inonthly at one dollar per annum. 

The Course of Time.—This is the title of a new poem 
by Pollock, which has been highly commended in most 
Foreign and Domestic journals. It was published in 
Edinburg in 1827, and is said to be more like Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, than any thing that has since appeared. 
No American edition has yet been published. 

The Life of Columbus.—This work by Washington 
Irving, is highly and justly extolled. Few books have 
ever appeared possessing more intrinsic merit and pop- 
ular information. It should be read by every Amesican. 


MARRIED, 
In this city, on the 16th ult. by the Rev. Mr. King, 


| Mr. Ozias Miller to Miss Phebe Saxton. 


At Poughkeepsie, on the 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Holmes of Livingston, Mr. Selden Haynes of this city, 
to Miss Catharine Butler of the former place. 

On the 6th inst. by the Rey. Mr. Uhll,Mr. Aaron Van 
Vieck of Claverack, to Miss Betsey Van Hoesen, of tlt 
same place. 

DIED, 

On the 7th inst. Mrs. Elizabeth Butler, wife of Ezekie} 
Butler, jun. daughter of Doct. Alexander Covtatry of 
Utica, aged 37. 

In this city, Capt. Adolphus Baily, formerly of Lex- 
ington, Vt, in the Jist year of his age. 

Afar from bome and friends his heart held dea 
He calmly left this world without a tear, 
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POETRY. 

FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
TO HENRY, 

Dear Hal, in many strings of rhyme, 

"That show much waste of ink and time, 

Our several songs are printed ; 
Some have been pleased to read our verse 
And soine have conned it with a curse, 
Andoer no fault have squinted, 


But while we strive to please the gay, 
And point a moral in our way, 

In sometimes hones! measure ; 
We'll let the wise man and the ass, 
Tlunt out our foibles as they pass, 

And take them as their treasure. 


@ur rhyme has been of many kinds, 

Just as it chanced to please our minds, 
For history or for fiction ; 

And since friend S.- has made his call 

Again on us—why let us scrawl— 
Unmindful of the diction, 





Your lyre may make the soul elate, 
Vitb love or fear or jealous hate, 
Or bid the gay be smiling, 
While mine, though wakened oft to love, 
To coral crot and verdant grove, 
Is now old Time beguiling ; 


Che pleasures of the flowing glass, 
"The smiles of some enchanting, lass 
May serve to banish sorrow 3 
And you may bask in beauty’s charms, 
Or fondly clasp her in your arms, 
To-day, and sti)l to-morrow. 


But mine is not that purer bliss, 
The joy to relish beauty’s kiss, 


, It was, but will be never ; 


The ties that made existence dear, 
Are broken, and my heart ts sere, 
And ‘twill be so forever. 


And transient was the goblet joy, 
*P was mingled with a base alloy— 
These’s little bliss in drinking ; 
For Lethe sleeps beneath the cup, 
And swallows health and honour up, 
And mars the joys of thinking. 


But Hal, the harp shall jingle still, 
And though its notes have little skill, 
The feart the iicad should shelter; 
So strike thine own, and I will mine, 
And we will dash among the Nine, 
If ‘tis but helter, skelter. Fs 
a 
THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 
BY MRS. IT EMANS. 
i'orget them not !--tho’ now their name, 
be but amournful sound, 
Tho’ by the hearth its utterance claim 
A stillness round. 


f}.o’ for their sakes this earth no more 
As it hath been may be, 
And shadows never marked hefore, 


Broodoer eachtree: 


And tho’ their image dim the sky, 
Yet, yet forget them not! 

Nor, where their love and life went by, 

Forsake the spot ! 


They have a breathing influence there, 
A charm, not elsewhere found ; 
Sad—yet it sanctifies the air, 
The stream—the ground. 


Then, tho’ the wind an altered ‘one 
Through the young foliage bear, ] 
, . . 
Tho’ every flower, of something gone, 
A tinge may wear. 


Oh! fly it not !—no fruitless grief 
Thus in their presence felt, 

A record links to every leaf 
There, where they dwelt. 


Still trace the path which knew their tread, 
Still tend their garden bower, 

And call them back, the holy dead, 
To each lone hour! 


The nory Dead !—oh! blest we are, 
That we may name them so, 
And to their spirits look afay 
} ’ 
Ft . h al > ' 
hrough all our woe ! 
Blest that the things they loved on earth, 
As relics we may hold, 
Which wake sweet thoughts of parted worth, 
By springs untold ! 





Blest, that adeep and chastening power 
Thus o'er our souls is given, 
Ifbut to bird, or song, or flower, 
Yet all for Heaven! 
ba ——— 





PuzzLE 1.—House-wife. 
Puzz_e 11.—Spy-glass. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
1. 
If six hundred and one you but rightly transpose, 
And to them add a vowel, ‘twill quickly disclose, 
A cause of much evil, to gamesters well known, 
Who prey on the public, and haunt this great town 
Il, 
I first denote things dull and flat ; 
Old, tiresome, musty, and all that. 
Take off a letter—now behold, 
What's always tedious when twice told 
Take off another— there'll appear, & 
A near relation to strong beer. 
=—_e_—_—- 


PRINTING. 
Books, Pamphlets, Checks, Cards, Blanks, Hand- 
bills, &c. &c. neatly and expeditiously executed at this 
office upon reasonable terms. 
L#*New Subscribers can be supplied with all the pre- 
vious numbers of the Repository. 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 
Is printed and published every other Saturday at One 
Dollar per annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM 
B.STODDARD,at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Third Streets, Hudson—where communications may 
be left, or transmitted through the post office. 
L3°All Orders and Communications must be post paid 
to receive attention, 
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